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REFLECTIONS IN THE OZARKS OF !ASPECTS 
' OF ROMAN LIFE 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.23-24 I quoted, 
from a book that deals with life in the Ozark Mountains, 
several passages that throw light on some aspects of 
ancient Roman life. At this time I shall cite from an- 
other book on the Ozark Mountains! a passage which 
will be of interest to every one who is aware of the 
Roman fondness for pork, who remembers that pigs 
were fed in Roman times on mast, and who can 
recall some of the numerous passages in Latin authors 
in which reference is made to the aper. 


Windy Bill returned to the subject? as soon as he felt 
the saddle under him again. cain’t figger whut’s 
got into folks lately,”’ he said sadly. “Killin’ each 
other over a danged ol’ hazel-splitter! Shucks, when I 
was a young feller th’ woods was full of ’em. Folks jest 
turned their hawgs out anywhar, an’ let ’em fatten up 
in th’ hills. They et this hyar mast mostly—whut 
you-uns call oak-acorns up North... . Feller had t’ look 
out for them wild hawgs, too. If you was t’ run onto 
a ol’ sow with young-uns she'd take right atter you 
worse’n a crippled b’ar—jest knock your laigs out from 
under you, an’ rip your guts loose with them big tushes. 

“Some fellers use t’ build hawg-pens t’ ketch ’em— 
jest made a good stout pen out o’ logs, roofed it over 
solid, an’, fixed a leetle puncheon door on one side. 
They'd put corn in th’ pen, an’ tie a string on th’ 
door so’s it would fall shut soon as th’ hawgs got t’ 
rootin’ round inside. Th’ hull thing worked jest like 
a ol’-fashion rabbit gum, only bigger an’ hell for stout 
....I mind one time me an’ my cousin Jake went t’ 
look at his hawg-pen over on Critter Creek, an’ thar 
was two turrible big boars in it. Soon as we come in 
sight they started a-r’arin’ an’ a-faunchin’, an’ they 
shore would of et us up if they busted out o’ that 
‘ar pen. You could see all round whar they'd bit great 
big chunks o’ bark off, an’ I was afeard oncet they was 
goin’ t’ chaw th’ pen plumb down, they was that 
wolfish! Jake he throwed in some corn ever day, an’ 
packed water for ’em, but they never did git tame 
enough t’ eat whilst he was in sight. He jest kinder 
fatted of ’em up till frost come, an’ then butchered ’em. 
Th’ meat was redder an’ a leetle stronger than this hyar 
corn-fed pork you-all git nowadays. 

“We allus figgered that them wild hawgs belonged 
t’ ever’body in th’ neighborhood, an’ we never had no 
trouble "bout who-all owned ’em in them days. Ever’- 
body had turned their hawgs out, so ever’body had a 
right t’ kill many as they needed for their family. We 
never sold no hawgs t’ ’mount t’ nothin’, an’ we never 
wasted none, so thar was allus meat enough t’ go round. 
If a furriner or a newcomer wanted a hawg or two he’d 
jest buy him a wild-hawg claim off’n some ol’ residenter. 
A hawg-claim was jest a piece o’ paper made out like a 
deed, givin’ th’ bearer th’ right t’ kill so many hawgs, 
an’ signed by th’ feller whut sold th’ claim. . .”’ 


In an earlier work by the same author* I found 


10zark Mountain Folks, by Vance Randolph (New York, The 
Vanguard Press, 1932. Pp. 279). The passage quoted in the text is 
to be found on pages 

2A man had killed in a quarrel over the ownership of a 


hog! 
°F The Ozarks, An American Survival of Primitive Society (New 
York The Vanguard Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 310). 
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several passages which it seems worth while to quote 
here. 

The first passage (16-17) reminds one of what he has 
read about the simple methods of early Roman farmers: 


Many of the pioneers settled on rich valley land 
at first, but most of them sold out later and moved 
back into the hills. They were traditional hillmen, 
after all, and their wants were few and simple. The 
hill land was sufficiently productive for all their needs. 
The only plow in use was the “bull tongue’’, which 
has been described as ‘‘a sharp stick with an iron rim 
on it’’, and this was usually pulled by a yoke of oxen. 
Some farmers made wooden harrows, but many merely 
“drug”’ the ground with a bunch of green boughs. The 
crop was all cultivated by hand with the hoe, and it 
— that the women and children did a great share 
of the work. Corn was, and still is, the principal crop, 
but some wheat was grown on the “balds’’, and most 
hillmen put in a few rows of ‘‘taters’’ and a little garden- 
truck and tobacco. The Ozark hillsides are singularly 
adapted for fruit, and many of the pioneers set out little 
peach and apple orchards. 


Immediately after this passage comes a paragraph 
which attests the fondness of the Ozark folk for pork: 


Some of them brought pigs, too, and these seemed to 
thrive and multiply without any care or feeding; when 
the hillman wanted pork he took down his rifle and 
stalked a “‘razor-back’’ just as he would a deer. The 
early settlers had few cattle, and kept sheep only for 
wool; not many of the hillfolk will eat mutton if they 
can possibly get any other sort of meat. 

To this fondness for pork Mr. Randolph recurs on 
pages 31-32: 

Except for a little fish and game, and an occasional 
chicken, the typical hillman has no meat other than 
pork—he does not care for beef or mutton even on the 
rare occasions when these are available. The word 
meat, in the Ozarks, means bacon or salt pork, and if 
one wants to indicate any other sort he must use a 
specific name. Killing and butchering hogs was a big 
job in the old days, when the average family killed as 
many as twelve or fifteen porkers for their Winter’s 
meat. The neighbors all gathered on the appointed 
day, and unless there was a very large spring nearby 
they repaired to the nearest creek and built a great fire 
of logs, in which a number of large stones were heated. 
Having no vessels big enough to scald hogs in, they 
diverted the stream into a suitable hollow or pit among 
the rocks, and heated the water thus impounded by 
throwing the hot stones into it. When the hogs were 
scalded everybody helped to scrape and gut the animals, 
which were then cut up by the most proficient butchers 
in the party. At noon the women provided a big 
dinner, with fresh pork of all kinds, and the host set out 
a jug or two of corn whiskey. In the evening there was 
another big feed, followed by a dance or a play-party. 
A certain creek-bottom near Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
is still known as ‘‘Hawg Scald’’, because it was a 
favorite place for these hog-killing festivals. 


One is reminded here of the fact that the Romans 
cared little for beef. He recalls also passages from 
Plautus onward in which reference is made to the 
Roman fondness for ham and bacon. 
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On pages 52-53 Mr. Randolph refers incidentally to 
the fact that most of the cabins of the Ozark Mountain 
folk consist of a single room: 

A hill girl’s suitor may call at her parents’ cabin 
without any previous engagement or understanding, 
but he is usually expected on Saturday or Sunday, or 
both. On these occasions he takes at least one meal 
with the family, and in many remote districts it is not 
considered a breach of etiquette for the young couple to 
remain together all night, ‘‘sparkin’’’ before the fire- 
place. One must remember, however, that most of the 
cabins have only one room, and that the girl’s parents 
are sleeping only a few feet away. A self-respecting 
mountain man would never permit his daughter to go 
“‘traipsin’ round” the country roads at night with any 
young man, nor tolerate the indiscriminate ‘‘lally- 
gaggin’’’ which he sees so often among the tourists... . 

CHARLES KNAPP 


SOME MOTIVES IN GREEK TRAGEDY WHICH 
CAN BE CLASSIFIED AS BELONGING TO 
THE POETRY OF ESCAPE 


In northern saga and epic and in Homer at moments 
of passion and intense action relief is given by com- 
parison and simile. The principle of escape seems 
inherent in Greek tragedy also. In lyric passages there 
are certain motives which can be still more definitely 
classified as belonging to the poetry of escape. 

Direct comparison at a moment of intensity survives 
with a suggestive irrelevance in iambic passages: see 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon I114-I118, 1232-1236, Choe- 
phoroi 997-1000, and, perhaps, Sophocles, Trachiniae 
1058-1061. For its use in lyric passages see e. g. 
Aeschylus, Choephoroi 612-638. But a similar need 
seems to be met by a wider application of the same 
principle in choric odes which are in very loose con- 
nection with the action of the play. There is often an 


insistent thought of distance, sometimes of distance. 


explicitly desired. There is a tendency to introduce 
birds! into the poetry, apparently because they suggest 


1The explicit wish to become a bird, common in poetry from 
Alcman's Bade 5% Bade: xnpddos to W. B. Yeats’s “For I 
would we were changed to white birds on the wandering foam’’, may 
represent a survival of habits of thought more appropriate to 
psychic states already uncommon in civilized societies, but still 
possible abnormally, as in the experience of levitation, comparable 
to ecstasy, known in delirious illnesses. Compare the psychic 
beliefs of the Malekula, described by W. H. Layard in The Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 60 (1930), 501-550, es- 
pecially 517-522 (here the bird form taken by gods and spirits in 
ancient Egyptian myth is compared: see also 536), and 547-548 
(on ecstasy). It is usual for fears and desires, more general and real 
in the distant past of the race, to reappear in poetry, supported by a 
slender rational structure. 

For a convenient review of the contribution of psychology to the 
question how myths arise, and for a discussion of the relation 
between myth and poetry compare Dr. Harold Rosenberg, in The 
Symposium 2. 179-191 (April, 1931). On page 184 Dr. Rosenberg 
explains that, according to Jung, ‘‘in effect,...poetry... teems 
with the images of the collective unconscious..."’ He cites C. G. 
Jung, Psychology and Poetry, An Essay in Transition (1930), 
which I have not been able to see. On page 186 Dr. Rosenberg 
writes thus: ‘‘According to the psychological standpoint a poem is a 
myth either personal or racial which exists in like quality in the 
minds of everyone but is exaggerated in the poet to the point of ex- 
ternal expression by the effects of either his genius or his neurosis. 
Freud says it is his own past which the poet expresses because of his 
neurosis; Jung insists it is a collective past which speaks through 
him because of his genius”’. 

Dr. Rosenberg continues thus: ‘To fortify this position psycholo- 
gists inevitably tend to establish the fact that in the cases of those 
states where the unconscious reveals itself, in the dream, narcosis, 
intoxication, etc., its contents are seen to consist very often of 
primitive combinations and mythological motives’. Compare, 
finally, a remark made by Dr. Rosenberg on page 187: ‘‘A poem is a 
dream overcome, a dream ordered and clarified, a dream con- 
verted into truth’. 


freedom; sometimes birds are introduced in connection 
with the sea. A desire is expressed to become a bird 
and to fly over the sea: compare Euripides, Andro- 
mache 861-865, Hippolytus 732-762. There is a direct 
comparison with the halcyon in Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Tauris 1089-1105. Cassandra is compared with the 
nightingale, and is made to envy the life of that bird, in 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1140-1149; Itys and Niobe are 
associated in a comparison of the sadness of their 
plight, in Sophocles, Electra 145-152; and birds gen- 
erally are introduced elsewhere, in Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae 103-121, and in Euripides, Hercules Furens 110. 
There is also a comparison with the dancing of the 
fawn, in Euripides, Electra 859-865. The nightingale 
is invited to help in a sad song, in Euripides, Helena 
1107-1121; and the swan is introduced for a compari- 
son, in Euripides, Electra 146-158. 

But most of the motives of ‘escape’ are rather topo- 
graphical. Sometimes seas, mountains, or woods are 
mentioned without localization, as in Euripides, 
Hippolytus 209-212, 215-222, 1126-1134 (compare 
also 121-160), Helena 179-190, Sophocles, Antigone 
582-592; sometimes places are named, not seldom in a 
long sequence. The sea particularly is chosen for 
emphasis in poetry of narration: Euripides, Iphigenia 
in Tauris 392-466. A longing to be in a distant land 
may be expressed: Euripides, Bacchae 398-415 (Cy- 
prus), Sophocles, Ajax 1217-1222 (Sunium). 

But the contemplation of distant and various lands is 
introduced in many different fashions, and often with- 
out convincing relevance. 

Apostrophe is made to a place: to Salamis, Sophocles, 
Ajax 596-607; to Oeta, Sophocles, Trachiniae 633-642; 
to Iolcus, Euripides, Alcestis 249. Sometimes the 
poetry is confessedly in honor of some beautiful piace: 
of Colonus, Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 668-719; of 
Athens, Euripides, Medea 824-845. More often the 
beginning is in some clear reference to the action 
of the play, with a transition, at times dexterous, at 
times strange, to a thought of distant lands. Specu- 
lation as to where the Trojan captives will serve their 
slavery introduces a list of Greek places: Euripides, 
Hecuba 444-482, Troades 197-234. The praise of 
Alcestis will be sung in Sparta and in Athens: Euripides, 
Alcestis 445-452. Age is heavier than Etna, youth 
better than Asian princedom: Euripides, Hercules 
Furens 637-654. Sympathy for Prometheus is felt in 
Asia, Scythia, and Arabia: Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Vinctus 407-430. Neither in Lycia nor in Libya is 
there help for Alcestis: Euripides, Alcestis 112-121. 

Frequently places which belong to earlier parts of the 
legend on which a play is based are mentioned in 
reminiscence: lands in Asia visited by Io in her wander- 
ings, Aeschylus, Supplices 531-589; cities and islands 
captured by the Persians, Aeschylus, Persae 864-896; 
the land of the Edones and Salmydessus in the story of 
Danae, Sophocles, Antigone 944-987; Italy, Corycus, 
Nysa, and Parnassus, in association with Dionysus, 
Sophocles, Antigone 1115-1152; Lake Boebis, the 
Molossi, the Aegean Sea, and Pelion, suggested by a 
reference to Apollo's servitude to Admetus, Euripides, 
Alcestis 568-605; places visited by Peleus, on the 
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Argo’s voyage, Euripides, Andromache 789-801; 
Euboea, Pelion, and Qssa, passed in the voyage to 
Troy, Euripides, Electra 432-486; lands whence 
Dionysus came, Phrygia, Crete, and Syria, Euripides, 
Bacchae 64-164; lands where the Phoenicians have 
been, Tyre, Parnassus, the Ionian Sea, Sicily, Euripides, 
Phoenissae 202-260; and the localities of the tales of 
Heracles, Pelion, Thessaly, the Hebrus, Malis, Atlas, 
Anaurus, the country of the Amazons, the Euxine Sea, 
and Mycenae, Euripides, Hercules Furens 348-450. 

A reference, often in prayer, to a divinity may turn 
by association to the wild country, or to places speci- 
fically named: to Earth, Sophocles, Philoctetes 391- 
402; to Pan, Sophocles, Ajax 693-705; to the nymphs of 
Lemnos, Sophocles, Philoctetes 1452-1471; to Dic- 
tynna, Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris 123-142; to the 
Mountain Mother, Euripides, Helena 1301-1367 
(compare Hippolytus 1126-1134); to Apollo, Euripides, 
Ion 136-183 (compare Hippolytus 535-564). 

Escape is explicitly desired in some passages, e. g. 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 190-215, Euripides, 
Electra 1342-1356. But the common quality of most 
of the references is a certain irrelevance? employed for 
its own sake, an irrelevance breaking out of desire. 
Lyric odes in tragedy must, anyhow, offer some relief 
from the austerity of the iambics. Their greater 
freedom indulges the desire to be free of the world of 
suffering, and there is some utility in any poetic symbol 
of the remote or the strange. 
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REVIEWS 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung, Begonnen von 
Georg Wissowa Unter Mitwerkung Zahlreicher 
Fachgenossen, Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Kroll 
und Karl Mittelhaus. Zweite Reihe, Achte Halb- 
band, Symposion-Literatur...Tauris. Stuttgart: J. 
B. Metzlersche  Verlagsbuchhandlung (1932). 


Columns 1273-2458. 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.216-217 I gave some 
account of the history of that important and famous 
work, Paulys Real-Encyclopadie, and I described, 
briefly, certain volumes of it. In 23.176, 25.165-166 I 
called attention to other parts of the work. 

In the present notice, as in the preceding, I shall 


_2If I am right in my view, which is a generalization from a con- 
siderable number of passages all having in common the intro- 
duction, apparently for their own sake, of references to remote or 
strange things, it becomes unsound to seek in all choric odes a 
rational structure satisfactory to the intellect. Probably the 
motives and the allusions of many choric odes are designed to form 
unities rather in the context of the accompanying music than 
in the rational sequence of the dramatic plot, which is after all 
intentionally broken by them, as panels break the story on a geo- 
metric vase. 4 

These conclusions may be extended beyond Greek drama. The 
are especially applicable to the tragedies of Seneca, where the al- 
lusions in choric odes are seldom out of place, but in reality are im- 
portant, for at times they confirm, and at times they are in sig- 
nificant contrast with, the poetic atmosphere which Seneca knows 
well how to create. Compare Emmanuele Cesareo, Le Tragedie di 
Seneca, passim, especially 65, 66, 87, 98 (published by the author, 
at his own press, in Palermo, 1932). 


transcribe from the inside front cover of the half- 
volume here under notice the complete list of the major 
articles in this half-volume (the complete list of such 
articles is compiled for each half-volume by the editors 
themselves, or by the publisher). The names of the 
authors of the articles are given in parentheses; most 
of the articles in this part, it should be noted, are the 
work of individual authors. I add, in some cases, 
the columns covered by the articles (this will give 
some idea of the scale on which articles that deal with 
themes of first-rate importance are worked out). 

Symposion-Literatur (Hug, 1273-1282); Synagoge 
(Krauss, 1286-1315); Zuvédpuv (Kahrstedt, 1334-1350, 
Poland 1350-1353); Zvyypagai (Schwahn); Svyypagy 
(Kunkel); Synkellos (Laqueur); Zvvodos (Poland); 
Synoikismos (Kahrstedt, 1435-1445); Syntipas 
(Hausrath); Syrakusai (Wickert, 1478-1547); Syria 
(E. Honigmann, 1549-1727); Syrianos (K. Praechter, 
1727-1775); Syrisch-Romisches Rechtsbuch (Seidl); 
Syrtis (Treidler, 1796-1829); Tabellio (Sachers); 
Taberna (K. Schneider, 1863-1872); Tabula Iliaca 
(Lippold, 1886-1896); Tabulae Duodecim (Berger, 
1900-1949); Tabularium (Sachers, 1962-1969); Tabu- 
larius (Sachers, 1969-1984); Tachos (Ernst Meyer); 
Tageszeiten (Sontheimer, 2011-2023); Tainaron (F. 
Bélte, 2030-2049); Talio (Herdlitczka); Talos (van der 
Kolf); Tamiai (Schwahn, 2099-2136); Tammuz 
(Preisendanz); Tanagra (Fiehn, 2153-2162); Tanais 
(Herrmann, 2162-2169); Tanne (Steier, 2216-2223); 
Tanzkunst (Warnecke, 2233-2247); Taprobane (Herr- 
mann); Taranis (Heichelheim); Tarentum (Raimund 
Oehler, 2302-2313); Tarquinius (Schachermeyr, 2349- 
2390, Munzer, 2390-2391); Tarraco (Schulten, 2398- 
2403); Tarsos (Ruge, 2413-2439); Taube (Steier, 
2479-2500); Taufe, Taufsymbol (Erich Fascher,2501-— 
2518, 2518-2523). 

The titles of some other articles of special interest 
are added here: Syphax, Syrinx, Syros, Tabula, Taenia, 
Talassio, Tantalos, and Tarpeius. 

I take this opportunity to condemn vigorously a 
practice which has long characterized this work. I 
refer to the fact that only occasionally is the name of an 
author of an article given in full. Seldom do we find 
the Christian name or names. This practice is re- 
grettable. Over and over it has been impossible for me, 
and for contributors to THE CLASsICAL WEEKLY to 
discover by the means of information easily accessible 
what the first names of authors of articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa were or are. Further, the signatures to the 
various articles might be set in larger type, bold face; 
they would then be much more easily discoverable. 
Another irritating practice, by the way, is the bad 
practice (followed especially by English writers of 
articles, reviews, and books) of giving only the initials 
of Christian names, of themselves or of others, when 
Christian names are given at all. More than once a re- 
viewer has throughout used the masculine pronoun of 
an author who was in fact a femina. Scholars should at 
all times put the fullest possible information at the dis- 


posal of their fellows. This is a busy world. 
CHARLES KNAPP 
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On pages §2-53 Mr. Randolph refers incidentally to 
the fact that most of the cabins of the Ozark Mountaim 


folk consist of a single room 

A hill girl’s suitor may call at her parents’ cabin 
without any previous engagement or understanding 
but he is usually expected on Saturday or Sunday, or 
both. On these occasions he takes at least one meal 
with the family, and in many remote districts it is not 
considered a breach of etiquette for the young couple to 
remain together all night, ‘‘sparkin’’’ before the fire- 
place. One must remember, however, that most of the 
cabins have only one room, and that the girl’s parents 
are sleeping only a few feet away. A self-respecting 
mountain man would never permit his daughter to go 
“traipsin’ round”’ the country roads at night with any 
young man, nor tolerate the indiscriminate ‘‘lally- 
gaggin’’’ which he sees so often among the tourists... . 

CHARLES KNAPP 


SOME MOTIVES IN GREEK TRAGEDY WHICH 
CAN BE CLASSIFIED AS BELONGING TO 
THE POETRY OF ESCAPE 


In northern saga and epic and in Homer at moments 
of passion and intense action relief is given by com- 
The principle of escape seems 
In lyric passages there 


parison and simile. 
inherent in Greek tragedy also. 
are certain motives which can be still more definitely 
classified as belonging to the poetry of escape. 

Direct comparison at a moment of intensity survives 
with a suggestive irrelevance in iambic passages: see 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1114-1118, 1232-1236, Choe- 
phoroi 997-1000, and, perhaps, Sophocles, Trachiniae 
1058-1061. For its use in lyric passages see e. g. 
Aeschylus, Choephoroi 612-638. But a similar need 
seems to be met by a wider application of the same 
principle in choric odes which are in very loose con- 
nection with the action of the play. There is often an 
insistent thought of distance, sometimes of distance 
explicitly desired. There is a tendency to introduce 
birds! into the poetry, apparently because they suggest 


'The explicit wish to become a bird, common in poetry from 
Aleman's 5h Bade: to W. B. Yeats's I 
would we were changed to white birds on the wandering foam"’, may 
represent a survival of habits of thought more appropriate to 
psychic states already uncommon in civilized societies, but still 
possible abnormally, as in the experience of levitation, comparable 
to ecstasy, known in delirious illnesses. Compare the psychic 
beliefs of the Malekula, described by W. H. Layard in The Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 60 (1030), 501 550, es- 
pecially 517-522 (here the bird form taken by gods and spirits in 
ancient Egyptian myth is compared: see also 536), and 547-548 
(on ecstasy). It is usual for fears and desires, more general and real 
in the distant past of the race, to reappear in poetry, supported by a 
slender rational structure. 

For a convenient review of the contribution of psychology to the 
question how myths arise, and for a discussion of the relation 
between myth and poetry compare Dr. Harold Rosenberg, in The 
Symposium 2. 179-101 (April, 1931). On page 184 Dr. Rosenberg 
explains that, according to Jung, “in effect,... poetry teems 
with the images of the collective unconscious He cites C. G. 
Jung, Psychology and Poetry, An Essay in Transition (1930), 
which I have not been able to see. On page 186 Dr. Rosenberg 
writes thus: ‘According to the psychological standpoint a poem is a 
myth either personal or racial which exists in like quality in the 
minds of everyone but is exaggerated in the poet to the point of ex- 
ternal expression by the effects of either his genius or his neurosis. 
Freud says it is his own past which the poet expresses because of his 
neurosis; Jung insists it is a collective past which speaks through 
him because of his genius’. 

Dr. Rosenberg continues thus: ‘To fortify this position psycholo- 
gists inevitably tend to establish the fact that i in the cases of those 
states where the unconscious reveals itself, in the dream, narcosis, 
intoxication, etc., its contents are seen to consist very often of 
primitive combinations and mythological motives ’ . Compare, 
finally, a remark made by Dr. Rosenberg on page 187: ‘‘A poem isa 
dream overcome, a dream ordered and clarified, a dream con- 
verted into truth”. 
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and to fly over the sea: compare Euripicde 
mache 861-865, Hippolytus 732-762 
comparison with the haleyon in Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Tauris 1089-1105. Cassandra is compared with the 
nightingale, and is made to envy the life of that bird, in 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1140-1149; Itys and Niobe are 
associated in a comparison of the sadness of their 
plight, in Sophocles, Electra 145-152; and birds gen- 
erally are introduced elsewhere, in Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae 103-121, and in Euripides, Hercules Furens 110. 
There is also a comparison with the dancing of the 
fawn, in Euripides, Electra 859-865. The nightingale 
is invited to help in a sad song, in Euripides, Helena 
1107-1121; and the swan is introduced for a compari- 
son, in Euripides, Electra 146-158. 

But most of the motives of ‘escape’ are rather topo- 
graphical. Sometimes seas, mountains, or woods are 
mentioned without localization, as in Euripides, 
Hippolytus 209-212, 215-222, 1126-1134 (compare 
also 121-160), Helena 179-190, Sophocles, Antigone 
582-592; sometimes places are named, not seldom in a 
long sequence. The sea particularly is chosen for 
emphasis in poetry of narration: Euripides, Iphigenia 
in Tauris 392-466. A longing to be in a distant land 
may be expressed: Euripides, Bacchae 398-415 (Cy- 
prus), Sophocles, Ajax 1217-1222 (Sunium). 

But the contemplation of distant and various lands is 
introduced in many different fashions, and often with- 
out convincing relevance. 

Apostrophe is made to a place: to Salamis, Sophocles, 
Ajax 596-607; to Oeta, Sophocles, Trachiniae 633-642; 
to Iolcus, Euripides, Alcestis 249. Sometimes the 
poetry is confessedly in honor of some beautiful place: 
of Colonus, Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 668-719; of 
Athens, Euripides, Medea 824-845. More often the 
beginning is in some clear reference to the action 
of the play, with a transition, at times dexterous, at 
times strange, to a thought of distant lands. Specu- 
lation as to where the Trojan captives will serve their 
slavery introduces a list of Greek places: Euripides, 
Hecuba 444-482, Troades 197-234. The praise of 
Alcestis will be sung in Sparta and in Athens: Euripides, 
Alcestis 445-452. Age is heavier than Etna, youth 
better than Asian princedom: Euripides, Hercules 
Furens 637-654. Sympathy for Prometheus ig felt in 
Asia, Scythia, and Arabia: Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Vinctus 407-430. Neither in Lycia nor in Libya is 
there help for Alcestis: Euripides, Alcestis 112-121. 

Frequently places which belong to earlier parts of the 
legend on which a play is based are mentioned in 
reminiscence: lands in Asia visited by Io in her wander- 
ings, Aeschylus, Supplices 531-589; cities and islands 
captured by the Persians, Aeschylus, Persae 864-896; 
the land of the Edones and Salmydessus in the story af 
Danae, Sophocles, Antigone 944-987; Italy, Corycus, 
Nysa, and Parnassus, in association with Dionysus, 
Sophocles, Antigone 1115-1152; Lake Boebis, the 
Molossi, the Aegean Sea, and Pelion, suggested by < 
reference to Apollo's servitude to Admetus, Euripides, 
Alcestis 568-605; places visited by Peleus, on the 
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Euboea, Pelion, 
Troy, Euripides, Electra 432-486; lands 
Phrygia, Crete, and Syria, Euripides, 


vovage to 
whence 
Dionysus came, 
Bacchae 64-164; lands 
been, Tyre, Parnassus, the lonian Sea, Sicily, Euripides, 
Phoenissae 202-260; and the localities of the tales of 
Heracles, Pelion, Thessaly, the Hebrus, Malis, Atlas, 
Anaurus, the country of the Amazons, the Euxine Sea, 
and Mycenae, Euripides, Hercules Furens 348-450. 

A reference, often in prayer, to a divinity may turn 
by association to the wild country, or to places speci- 
fically named: to Earth, Sophocles, Philoctetes 391- 
402; to Pan, Sophocles, Ajax 693-705; to the nymphs of 
Lemnos, Sophocles, Philoctetes 1452-1471; to Dic- 
tynna, Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris 123-142; to the 
Mountain Mother, Euripides, Helena 1301-1367 
(compare Hippolytus 1126-1134); to Apollo, Euripides, 
Ion 136-183 (compare Hippolytus 535-564). 

Escape is explicitly desired in some passages, e. g. 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 190-215, Euripides, 
Electra 1342-1356. But the common quality of most 
of the references is a certain irrelevance? employed for 
its own sake, an irrelevance breaking out of desire. 
Lyric odes in tragedy must, anyhow, offer some relief 
from the austerity of the iambics. Their greater 
freedom indulges the desire to be free of the world of 
suffering, and there is some utility in any poetic symbol 
of the remote or the strange. 


where the Phoenicians have 
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REVIEWS 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung, Begonnen von 
Georg Wissowa Unter Mitwerkung Zahlreicher 
Fachgenossen, Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Kroll 
und Karl Mittelhaus. Zweite Reihe, Achte Halb- 
band, Symposton-Literatur...Tauris. Stuttgart: J. 
B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung (1932). 
Columns 1273-2458. 


In THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 21.216-217 I gave some 
account of the history of that important and famous 
work, Paulys Real-Encyclopadie, and I described, 
briefly, certain volumes of it. In 23.176, 25.165-166 I 
called attention to other parts of the work. 

In the present notice, as in the preceding, I shall 


*If I am right in my view, which is a generalization from a con- 
siderable number of passages all having in common the intro- 
duction, apparently for their own sake, of references to remote or 
Strange things, it becomes unsound to seek in all choric odes a 
rational structure satisfactory to the intellect. Probably the 
motives and the allusions of many choric odes are designed to form 
unities rather in the context of the accompanying music than 
in the rational sequence of the dramatic plot, which is after all 
intentionally broken by them, as panels break the story on a geo- 
metric vase. 

These conclusions may be extended beyond Greek drama. They 
are especially applicable to the tragedies of Seneca, where the al- 
lusions in choric odes are seldom out of place, but in reality are im- 
portant, for at times they confirm, and at times they are in sig- 
nificant contrast with, the poetic atmosphere which Seneca knows 
well how to create. Compare Emmanuele Cesareo, Le Tragedie di 
Seneca, passim, especially 65, 66, 87, 98 (published by the author, 
at his own press, in Palermo, 1932). 
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transenbe trom the inside front cover of the half- 
volume here under notice the complete list of the major 
articles in this half-volume (the complete list of such 
articles is compiled for each half-volume by the editors 
themselves, or by the publisher) The names of the 
authors of the articles are given in parentheses; most 
of the articles in this part, it should be noted, are the 
work of individual authors. I add, in some cases, 
the columns covered by the articles (this will give 
some idea of the scale on which articles that deal with 
themes of first-rate importance are worked out). 
Symposion-Literatur (Hug, 1273-1282); Synagoge 
(Krauss, 1286-1315); Zuvédpov (Kahrstedt, 1334-1350, 
Poland 1350-1353); (Schwahn); 
(Kunkel); Synkellos (Laqueur); Zdévodes (Poland); 
Synoikismos (Kahrstedt, 1435-1445); Syntipas 
(Hausrath); Syrakusai (Wickert, 1478-1547); Syria 
(E. Honigmann, 1549-1727); Syrianos (K. Praechter, 
1727-1775); Syrisch-Rémisches Rechtsbuch (Seidl); 


Syrtis (Treidler, 1796-1829); Tabellio (Sachers); 
Taberna (K. Schneider, 1863-1872); Tabula Iliaca 
(Lippold, 1886-1896); Tabulae Duodecim (Berger, 


1900-1949); Tabularium (Sachers, 1962-1969); Tabu- 
larius (Sachers, 1969-1984); Tachos (Ernst Meyer); 
Tageszeiten (Sontheimer, 2011-2023); Tainaron (PF. 
Bolte, 2030-2049); Talio (Herdlitezka); Talos (van der 
Kolf); Tamiai (Schwahn, 2099-2136); Tammuz 
(Preisendanz); Tanagra (Fiehn, 2153-2162); Tanais 
(Herrmann, 2162-2169); Tanne (Steier, 2216-2223); 
Tanzkunst (Warnecke, 2233-2247); Taprobane (Herr- 
mann); Taranis (Heichelheim); Tarentum (Raimund 
Oehler, 2302-2313); Tarquinius (Schachermeyr, 2349- 
2390, Munzer, 2390-2391); Tarraco (Schulten, 2398- 
2403); Tarsos (Ruge, 2413-2439); Taube (Steier, 
2479-2500); Taufe, Taufsymbol (Erich Fascher,2501-— 
2518, 2518-2523). 

The titles of some other articles of special interest 
are added here: Syphax, Syrinx, Syros, Tabula, Taenia, 
Talassio, Tantalos, and Tarpeius. 

I take this opportunity to condemn vigorously a 
practice which has long characterized this work. I 
refer to the fact that only occasionally is the name of an 
author of an article given in full. Seldom do we find 
the Christian name or names. This practice is re- 
grettable. Over and over it has been impossible for me, 
and for contributors to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY to 
discover by the means of information easily accessible 
what the first names of authors of articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa were or are. Further, the signatures to the 
various articles might be set in larger type, bold face; 
they would then be much more easily discoverable. 
Another irritating practice, by the way, is the bad 
practice (followed especially by English writers of 
articles, reviews, and books) of giving only the initials 
of Christian names, of themselves or of others, when 
Christian names are given at all. More than once a re- 
viewer has throughout used the masculine pronoun of 
an author who was in fact a femina. Scholars should at 
all times put the fullest possible information at the dis- 
posal of their fellows. This is a busy world. 

CHARLES KNAPP 
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Guide to Caesar. By Charles W. Siedler. New York: 
Oxford Book Company (1932). Pp. vi + 218. 


Among the various ‘guides’ and ‘gates’ to this and 
that book, Dr. Siedler’s Guide to Caesar comes as a 
refreshing shower in a drought. It is really stimulating 
and helpful, if the pupil will only use it and will really 
help himself. But in these—shall I say degenerate?— 
days when the over-sophisticated adolescent finds it too 
much trouble even to attempt to think, and when the 
supervisory authorities of our Public Schools have re- 
duced teachers to statisticians and office-clerks and 
have confused promotion with attainment, it is almost 
too much to hope that this valuable book will be con- 
scientiously used. None can appreciate more quickly 
than children when nothing is expected of them by the 
ultimate Powers that Be in education. The pupils 
then do their enthusiastic best to live up to expecta- 
tions. Dr. Siedler’s Guide to Caesar will be an in- 
spiration to the earnest pupil, and will be indispensable 
to the teacher of mediocre equipment, of whom, alas, 
there are far too many. A ‘Ph.D. in Education’ may 
know the almost irreducible minimum about the 
Latin he is ticketed as knowing so well how to teach! I 
have seen some of them. 

The plan of the work under discussion could hardly 
have been improved upon. It is divided into nine 
chapters: I. The Life of Caesar (1-4). The topic is 
briefly, though adequately, treated; the chapter is 
written with rare selective and critical judgment; II. The 
Achievements of Caesar (5-8). Here the tremendous 
importance of the man Caesar in the history of the 
western world is clearly brought out. Caesar’s great 
influence upon occidental civilization can hardly be 
over-stated. He made that civilization possible, and he 
determined its development; IIT. The Army of Caesar 
(9-23). The most important details of Roman military 
organization, equipment, offensive and defensive field- 
works, artillery, and even tactics are clearly and 
interestingly set forth. However, to define legatus by 
‘lieutenant general”’ is to over-rate the importance and 
the rank of that officer. This error is often committed 
through a too literal use of the word ‘lieutenant’ <= 
lieu-tenant > and a lack of acquaintance with the lofty 
rank connoted in modern armies by the title of lieu- 
tenant general'; [V. The Literary Style of Caesar 
(25-29). This rather abstruse subject is discussed in a 
manner to interest vividly a pupil of this grade of 
advancement. Caesar’s dramatic vividness is empha- 
sized and illustrated, and interesting deductions are 
made concerning Caesar’s character, temperament, and 
interests; V. The Syntax of Caesar (30-52). The 
Latin usages employed by Caesar are beautifully and 
clearly explained. It is so rare to find a satisfactory, 
yet brief, explanation of the ablative absolute that, 
when one does appear, it should be singled out for 
praise (see § 125, page 51); VI. The Translation of 
Caesar (53-78). I cannot recall ever having seen a 
finer statement of how to proceed in the preparation 
of a lesson in Caesar. To be sure, if a pupil followed 


‘Page 24 is devoted to ‘‘Famous Personages’’, i. e. to persons 
(non-Romans) who play important réles in the De Bello Gallico 
(e. g- Ambiorix, Ariovistus, Vercingetorix). 


instructions au pied de la lettre and throughout the year 
read the Latin aloud in thought-units, word-groups, 
and phrases every time he set out to prepare a lesson 
in Latin, and if at the same time he earnestly en- 
deavored to prepare his other lessons equally well, 
twenty-five hours a day with no stops for food or sleep 
might possibly enable him to do it. Further, ‘‘thinking 
in the original’’ and “‘grasping...the passage as a 
whole” before, through at least a bit of translation, he 
knows what is in it, can not be done by a pupil of the 
‘Caesar age’. But these are minor objections, for 
even the earnest pupil will not attempt it, and he will 
learn to read Caesar just the same. The Helpful Hints in 
this chapter (57-72) give an approach to structure not 
otherwise in print, except on a briefer scale in one 
certain text-book. These hints tell the pupil what he 
will find and then give him the possible explanations of 
these phenomena. It is all so helpfully, so beautifully 
done, that the marvel is that it has not been done 
before, quod sciam. Then Caesar's idiomatic ex- 
pressions are tabulated and translated (72-78); VII. 
Sight Passages from Caesar (79-87). This chapter 
contains not merely valuable suggestions upon how to 
approach the task of reading Latin at sight, but also 
passages for practice; VIII. Prose Composition (88— 
113). Here are given valuable instruction in the matter 
of procedure (88-89), and another series of excellent 
“Helpful Hints” (89-97); IX. Word Studies (114- 
127). ‘‘The study of words’’, so the chapter opens, “‘is 
one of the most interesting and useful phases of the 
study of Latin because it gives an insight into the form- 
ation, the history, and the meaning of words, both in 
English and in Latin..."’ This thesis is elaborated 
and illustrated by a remarkably fine series of exercises. 
Follows lastly an Appendix containing Latin Word- 
lists, (a) According to Terms <i. e. periods of in- 
struction, First Half-Year, etc.> and (b) According to 
Types <Verbs, Nouns, etc.>. It is by far the best ar- 
rangement of word-lists that I have seen. English- 
Latin and Latin-English Vocabularies round out a 
wonderft lly valuable book. 

B. W. MITCHELL 


St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Geschichte der R6omischen Literatur bis zum Gesetzge- 
bungswerk der Kaiser Justinian. By Martin Schanz. 
Erster Teil: Die ROmische Literatur in der Zeit der 
Republik. Vierte, Neubearbeitete Auflage. By Carl 
Hosius. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung (1927). Pp. xiv + 654. 38 Marks. 


The late Professor Schanz’s indispensable manual of 
Latin literature is appearing in a new edition. The 
volume under review, dealing with the literature of 
the Republic, replaces Volume I, Parts 1-2, of the third 
edition (1907, 1909). 

After the appearance of the third edition research in 
the field of Latin literature advanced so rapidly as to 
make that edition practically antiquated. The pub- 
lishers felt this keenly. In inviting Professor Hosius to 
undertake the task of revision they made a very ex- 
cellent choice. 
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Professor Hosius’s task was a very difficult one. 
The two parts of Volume I of the third edition might 
have been regarded as rather bulky. To incorporate 
the results of scholarship since 1907 in the present 
edition would, had Professor Hosius followed the same 
plan and scope, have rendered the present volume a 
‘big evil’. Of course, pietas toward Schanz, too, had 
to be taken into consideration. On the other hand, to 
return to the limits of the first edition would have 
meant, as Professor Hosius himself says (v), ‘‘... 
unsere Wissenschaft einer ihrer brauchbarsten Grund- 
lagen zu berauben...’’ The present volume is the 
outcome of much thought. Though the size of the 
volume is greatly reduced as compared with the bulk 
of the third edition (654 pages versus 893 pages), its 
scholarly standard is just as high. 

It is not my intention to dwell minutely upon every 
section of this volume. To do so would require far too 
much space. Further, to do full justice to the volume 
one ought to be equipped with Professor Hosius’s 
intimate and minute knowledge of the period, a knowl- 
edge which only few can claim. I must therefore limit 
myself to a statement of the chief characteristics of the 
volume. 

One observes that throughout Professor Hosius 
insists on familiarizing the student with all the results 
of scholarship from 1907 to the present day. In con- 
sidering the various problems he shows that absence 
of dogmatism which characterizes a great scholar. I have 
the impression that Professor Hosius prefers to guide the 
student in this literary labyrinth rather than deny 
him the opportunity of forming his own opinions. This 
is one of the finest features of the book. 

The reduction in size has not affected the scholarly 
value of the work. I may illustrate this statement. 
Schanz, in discussing Plautus (in 1.1.68-109), devoted 
ample space to the outline of each individual comedy. 
These outlines Professor Hosius has considerably re- 
duced, without, however, impairing their intelligibility. 
The outlines of works by other authors are handled in 
like fashion. But the sections giving bibliographical 
information have been enlarged; the most important 
books have been listed, even books of which Professor 
Hosius could not avail himself. Often, however, 
editiones in usum scholarum, especially those of question- 
able value, have been eliminated. Thus, although Pro- 
fessor Hosius has reduced the account of Plautus by 
ten pages, and that of Cicero by 130 pages, this process 
of pruning has been done by a deft hand. I found the 
reading of the present edition more attractive than 
the reading of the third edition. 

Professor Hosius has produced a book which is a 
model both of method and of scholarship, a worthy 
successor to Schanz’s work, superior to the latter in 
readableness. 


HUuNTER COLLEGE, 
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Fourth Latin. Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
Martial, and Horace. Edited by Lois Carlisle, Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, and Davida Richard- 


son, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 

homa. Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1932). Pp. xiii + 

[iii] + 520 + 148. 

A classical text-book for High School use hailing 
from Texas and Oklahoma is a rara avis. The making 
of the book under review, Fourth Latin, by Lois Carlisle 
and Davida Richardson, is a healthful symptom. If the 
Latin authors whose work appears in this volume are 
really read in an Oklahoma High School, an Eastern 
Secondary School teacher may well cry, ‘‘Nune div 
mittis’’. So much for the fact of the book's existence. 
We are glad that the book was made, even though it is 
disappointing; for it must be confessed that the book is 
a disappointment. 

In our examination of the book, let us begin with the 
title, ‘Fourth Latin”. What does this mean? We all 
know that it means Fourth-Year Latin—but we know 
it in spite of the English. In the opening sentence of 
the Preface (iii) we read that ‘‘Fourth Latin is a 
product of the classroom..." Well, we accept this as 
a point of departure. The aims, as expressed in the 
Preface, are laudable, barring these ‘‘newer devices of 
language teaching...’’, hinted at in a sentence of the 
Preface (iii): ‘‘A special feature of the editing is the sug- 
gestion, in an unobtrusive way, of some of the newer 
devices of language teaching..."’ The reviewer has 
never noted the success of any device except that of 
rigid application on the part of the pupil. The ‘‘unique 
treatment of scansion’’ (iii-iv) is happily unique; 
the word ‘‘treatment’’ here lacks the appropriate 
prefix mal-. There is nothing in this ‘‘unique treat- 
ment’’ that leads in any way to an understanding of 
scansion. Even in the matter of English the very 
Preface shows defects: why, on page iv, do we read 
(lines 3-4) ‘‘the College Entrance Board and the New 
York Regents’ lists’, where ‘‘Board’’ does not bear 
the mark of the possessive case and ‘‘Regents’ ’’ does 
bear it? 

The book is a monument to inexperience in editor- 
ship. In the first place, the arrangement is poor. In- 
stead of beginning with the usual introductory matter 
treating the life, times, and artistry of the poets se- 
lections from whose works are chosen for presentation, 
the editors begin with the text on the very first page. 
This may have been intended as an illustration of the 
Vergilian plunge in medias res; if so, it is inappropriate. 
An Introduction should introduce. But in this book, 
after 442 pages of text and footnotes (none of them on 
a high level and some of them utterly wrong), we arrive 
at an Appendix (443-520) which might better be 
termed a ‘tabloid postponed Introduction’. This post- 
poned introduction opens with A Brief Survey of 
Roman Poetry (443-469). The authors divide Latin 
literature into three periods: A. ‘“‘The Ciceronian 
Period”’, c. 80-40 B. C. (444-446), B. ‘‘The Augustan 
Age”, c. 40 B. C.-20 A. D. (446-466), C. ‘The Silver 
Age’’, c. 20-140 A.D. (466-469). Each period is briefly 
discussed. To the Ciceronian period are devoted three 
pages in which Catullus and Lucretius are treated with 
insight and appreciation. The Augustan Age receives 
twenty pages, of which twelve are devoted to an appre- 
ciation of Vergil, three to Ovid, five to Horace. For 
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the most part this is well done, and the great com- 
pression does a minimum of damage. The Silver Age is 
dismissed in three pages in which Seneca, Juvenal, and 
Martial are featured. I mention the numbers of pages 
devoted to each topic to justify the adjective I em- 
ployed above, ‘‘tabloid’’. But tabloid notwithstand- 
ing, this is the best part of the book. It reflects the 
studium atque amores of the editors as the rest of the book 
does not. 


Next come in the Appendix certain negligible pages 
on various topics. Four and one-half pages are assigned 
to The Oral Reading of Latin Poetry (470-474). These 
pages constitute the entire unique ‘‘treatment of scan- 
sion” on which the editors so pride themselves in their 
Preface. There is absolutely nothing in this section 
which could possibly qualify the pupil to mark the 
scansion of the simplest verse of Vergil—to say nothing 
of Catullus or Horace. This is nothing short of sinful 
negligence. Metrical mechanics, if I dare coin a term, 
are vital to a reader’s appreciation of any poem, even in 
the reader’s own vernacular. There is always a re- 
lation of harmony between the music and the matter of 
all real poetry. How can the reader detect this charm 
in a poem in a foreign tongue without a full and ade- 
quate knowledge of the meters of that tongue? Next 
comes a very brief List of Grammatical and Rhe- 
torical Figures (475-477), with a remark indicating 
(475) that little or no attention need be paid to them. 
This of course insures their utter neglect. Poor stu- 
dents! They must not weary their little brains in 
serious application to anything. There are four pages 
only (478-481) on Grammatical Constructions Peculiar 
to Latin Poetry, which naturally succeed in telling very 
little about them. These four pages form a con- 
spicuous contrast to the thirty pages devoted to the 
same subject in a brilliant edition of Vergil that I have 
in mind, an edition which also devotes thirteen pages to 
the structure of the meter of Vergil alone. With 
subjects of vital importance slighted to the degree 
shown, there are, in contrast, nine full pages (482-491) 
of a List of Quotations from the poets whose poems are 
included in the book. The value of this section as a 
medium of Latin instruction may be judged by the 
fact that dux femina facti is rendered (483) by ‘‘There’s 
a woman in the case’. This might be a translation of 
cherchez la femme, but to my understanding it has 
nothing to do with Dido’s executive ability and force of 
character, to which, I have always fancied, the Latin 
words constitute a tribute. This list of quotations is 
entirely superfluous. There is a very complete list 
of Collateral Readings (492-496), which must have 
been compiled for teachers only, for it shoots far over 
the heads of ‘‘Fourth Latin’’ pupils. Imagine one of 
these wading through Comparetti or Robinson Ellis’s 
Commentary on Catullus. Then follow eighteen pages 
(497-513: note the sense of proportion involved) of the 
ever-trifling and valueless ‘‘Objective Tests’ and, 
finally, seven pages (514-520) devoted to the annoying 
Latin Word-lists. 


The Vocabulary is entirely free from etymological 
and constructional information, nor are any of the 


special significations assigned to their proper location. 
There is no index whatever to the book. 

A serious objection to the book, on the mechanical 
side, is the fact that in the portions of the work de- 
voted to Vergil’s Aeneid there is nothing in the page- 
heading to show the pupil what book of Vergil he is 
reading. In case of need for cross-reference the pupil’s 
troubles are increased many fold, whereas, if the page- 
heading read, Vergil’s Aeneid, Book I (and similarly 
for the other books), as is the almost universal custom, 
the task would be simplified enormously. The same 
objection does not, of course, hold for the other se- 
lections. 

Let us now briefly consider the Notes. Notes are the 
electric wiring of any text, to shed illumination at a 
touch; any edition of a Latin or Greek classic, whether 
for pupils or for masters, stands or falls by its notes, its 
commentary. 

In the book under review syntactic problems in the 
text are supposed to be solved by references in the notes 
to four Grammars; the editors fondly hope that the 
pupils will look the references up. 

Any attempt to examine carefully the entire body of 
the notes and to make the necessary criticisms is of 
course out of the question. I shall merely set down 
the cullings of a cursory glance, with the assurance 
that, to paraphrase Florodora, ‘‘There are many more 
at home like these’. The syncopated genitive plural of 
Declension 2 is noted for Aeneid 1. 4 and g: why repeat 
the note for Ovid, Metamorphoses 11.50 on page 303? 
If a pupil is not by that time familiar with the form, he 
never will be. The note on tenuére (Aeneid 1.12) is 
perfectly true. The form ts common in poetry, es- 
pecially in dactylic hexameter; why? The pupils are 
not informed that the -érunt forms will very frequently 
not ‘scan’ except through shortening of the -é- of the 
penult (systole). In Aeneid 1.58 mi faciat...ferant. .. 
verrant is certainly not a condition contrary to fact. 
Why need the editors assume that Vergil did not know 
how to write Latin? The condition is a future in less 
vivid form. The sense is ‘If he should not do this <i. e. 
at the moment in the future when he should cease to do 
it>, they would swiftly catch up. ..and sweep’. In the 
note on Aeneid 1.93 (duplicis tendens ad sidera palmas) 
the editors missed an opportunity by not telling why 
this was the ancient attitude of prayer. The gesture, in 
all probability, indicated faith in the efficacy of the 
prayer and readiness to receive the blessing, as if it 
were a material thing, in the outstretched palm. It 
seems highly unlikely that iacet and volvit (1.99, 101) 
are historical presents, and the editors do not so trans- 
late them. In Aeneid 1.102 zactantt is not an ethical 
dative, but a dative of reference. Oilet (1.41) and 
Ilionei (1.120) have the final -e¢ a diphthong not by 


synezesis, but because, as pure Greek nouns, they 


ended in a diphthong both in the nominative singular 
and in the dative singular of their Greek declensional 
forms. The note on dux femina facti (Aeneid 1.364) is 
correct and adduces an interesting historical allusion, in 
the statement that these words were ‘‘used as a model 
on an English medal made in 1558 in honor of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada under Queen Elizabeth”’. 
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But did not the editors see that the absurd rendering of 
these words in the List of Quotations (see above) is ab- 
solutely at variance with their note here? 

Translations are given with needless frequency for 
the simplest expressions, e. g. for nos abiisse ratt, 2.25, 
dividimus muros, 2.234, and many others. In their note 
on 2.87 the editors have retained the traditional ob- 
soletism, ‘‘in my earliest years’, as a rendering ot 
primis ab annis. They apparently either failed to 
perceive the absolute incongruity of this interpretation 
with natos of 138, or, seeing it, avoided trouble by 
passing over the latter verse in discreet silence. The 
only rational interpretation, in order to render natos 
possible and to save charging Vergil with a silly mis- 
take, is to supply belli with annis; we then have the 
perfectly reasonable and logical sense, ‘from the earliest 
years <of the war>’. Again, what seems to have been 
a too modest reluctance to speak plain English has led 
to a mistaken note on 4.229 where gravidam is rendered 
by ‘‘teeming’’. Italy was not then teeming with 
empires, but it was in the state of being destined to 
produce <i. e. was pregnant with> one of the mightiest 
of empires, Rome, and imperits seems to be here a 
sort of ‘plural of excellence’. In 4.391 collapsa membra 
is rendered by “‘her in a fainting condition’. Could 
anything be balder, weaker, more stilted English? 
Some such formula as ‘her failing frame’ or ‘her falter- 
ing limbs’ would have been more appropriate, would 
have preserved the rhythm, and would have kept 
closer to the Latin words. 

I append a last comment. In the note on Aeneid 
4.212, we have an interpretation which ranks as a 
linguistic phenomenon. The editors take exiguam and 
pretio together to mean “‘at little cost’’! How did they 
do this? The reviewer would have been amazed to 
learn that one editor should hit on such weird syntax; 
but that two editors should agree upon it———! 


St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA B. W. MITCHELL 


THE GEORGE EMERSON LOWELL CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP IN HARVARD COLLEGE 


There are some men in every Freshman class whose 
knowledge of the Classics is greater than they have ever 
had a chance to show, just as there are others whose 
ignorance of the Classics has been miraculously con- 
cealed. The College Entrance Board Examinations in 
Classics serve the purpose of exacting a certain stand- 
ard; but to the boy who is of good classical timber and 
who has been well trained with good classical in- 
struction they do not offer an incentive to his greatest 
efforts. The George Emerson Lowell Scholarship in 
Harvard College endeavors to offer this incentive. It 
offers an honorable prize—the title of George Emerson 
Lowell Classical Scholar in Harvard College—to a boy 
for sound and wide classical work in school, and it 
offers also the means of continuing his classical studies 
in Harvard College, with a stipend of $525. This is 
now available for students who are still at school and 
who desire to proceed to Harvard next September. 

The award of this Scholarship is in the hands of the 
Committee on Scholarships of Harvard College. This 
Committee is advised by the Classical Department of 
Harvard College, which selects a nominee on the basis 
of certain special examinations which are conducted 
by the Department early in the spring. The scheme 


was put into operation in a tentative way last spring, 
with satisfactory results, and will, it is expected, be 
maintained regularly in the future. Classical teachers 
who are interested in it are invited to write, for appli- 
cation forms and further details, to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Scholarships, University Hall 4, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

At present a simple description of the Classical De- 
partment examinations may be useful. The Depart- 
ment will test a boy’s knowledge of the Classics by 
setting him three papers, each of two hours’ duration. 
The first paper will contain passages of Latin to be put 
into English. This is all intended to be ‘Sight Trans- 
lation’. Hence the examination departs from the well- 
trodden area of Cicero, Caesar, and Vergil. Last 
spring, the passages were taken from Plautus, Sallust, 
and Horace. The second paper will offer a choice of 
passages to be turned into Latin prose. Last spring, 
one passage was from Alice in Wonderland; the other 
was in simple French. The third paper sets three 
passages of Greek to be translated into English. Last 
spring, these passages were taken from Lucian, Lysias, 
and Euripides, for the sake of variation from the time- 
honored prescriptions of Xenophon and Homer. In 
the case of close competition, such as occurred last 
spring, a viva voce examination of the candidates will be 
arranged, after all the papers shall have been read and 
compared. A report will then be made to the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, nominating the best man for 
the Scholarship, and commending the other good 
candidates to the consideration of the Committee for 
other possible awards. 

All classical students in school, it is thought, may 
profit in certain definite ways by keeping this Scholar- 
ship in mind, and by attempting the papers, even if 
they do not win the nomination. They have the 
benefit of writing a practice examination two or three 
months before the date of the College Entrance Board 
Examinations. They, and their teachers, have the 
incentive of traveling beyond the pages of the hack- 
neyed authors—who are, it must be admitted, not 
always the most amusing. Further, they are led to 
look, if only in a small way, into the workings of a 
college classical programme, and into the great range 
of Latin and Greek literature. 

These advantages are obvious. One may add a sug- 
gestion about the preparation of candidates for the 
examinations. There are, it is clear, no set books 
prescribed for the examination. The more and the 
better a candidate has read, the better his marks will 
be. If we may judge by the papers of last spring, the 
classical passages most favored by the Department in 
these Scholarship papers are either funny, or imag- 
inative and poetical; candidates who are used to 
seeing either humor, or else bright poetry in their 
classical readings at school are likely to translate the 
Scholarship passages best. 


HARVARD COLLEGE WILFRED WESTGATE 


DAVID GARRICK’S TEA 


That there were hosts of the first century A.D. who 
graduated the quality of food and drink served at 
dinner according to the quality of the guests is a fact 
familiar from passages in Pliny, Martial, and Juvenal 
(see e. g. Pliny, Epistulae 2.6; Martial 3.49, 3.60; 
Juvenal 5). Such hospitality has not been unknown at 
other periods. Charles Greville gives an instance in his 
Diary, when he tells a story of David Garrick and Dr. 
Johnson (see Everybody's Greville, edited by Philip 
Morrell, 187-188, under date of August 8 [New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company: no date of publication is 
given ]). 
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...When Garrick was in the zenith of popularity, 
and had grown rich, and lived with the great, and while 
Johnson was yet obscure, the Doctor used to drink tea 
with him, and he would say, ‘“‘Davy, I do not envy you 
your money nor your fine acquaintance, but I envy 
you your power of drinking such tea as this.’’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Garrick, “‘it is very good tea, but it is not my best, 
nor that which I gave to my Lord this and Sir Some- 
body t’ other.” 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


QUANTA EST GULA! 


Martial and Juvenal paid their compliments to the 
greedy host who ate delicacies not served to his guests: 
see such familiar passages as Juvenal 1. 94-95, 140-141, 
5. passim; Martial 1.20, 1.43, 2.43.11-12, 3.60, 4.68, 
6.11.5, 7.59, 10.49. The outstanding example of 
greediness was the host who would have a boar served 
for himself alone (Martial 1.43; 7.59), provoking 
Juvenal’s outcry (1.140-141): 

quanta est gula quae sibi totos 
ponit apros, animal propter convivia natos! 

Benjamin Franklin, in his Autobiography (New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons: no date) tells 
of a host whose gluttony was even greater than that 
described by the Roman writers. Franklin had per- 
suaded the printer Keimer, with whom he was working 
when he first went to Philadelphia, to join him in a 
vegetarian diet, to which they kept for three months. 
Franklin says (63): 

...I went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered 
grievously, tired of the project, longed for the fleshpots 
of Egypt and ordered a roast pig. He invited me and 
two women friends to dine with him; but, it being 


brought too soon upon table, he could not resist the 
temptation, and ate the whole before we came. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It is easy to find parallels to Roman life and history in 
the accounts of life in this country in Colonial days, and 
very easy if one is dealing with such an agricultural 
colony as Virginia, where an agricultural aristocracy of 
slave-holders offers inevitable parallels. But for 
definite references to tobacco planting and to negro 


slaves, there are passages in Bernard Fay’s George 
Washington (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931) which might refer to Romans 
quite as well as to Virginians. For instance, M. Fay 
discusses the rise of the great landowner and the diffi- 
culties of the small farmer, saying in part (12): 
...But the tobacco crops quickly exhausted the soil 
and only those could go on producing whose land and 
capital were practically unlimited. The farmer with a 
small holding dared not thus exhaust his soil and so he 
lived along poorly doing a little scratch-farming. In- 
evitably the larger landowners soon occupied the entire 
territory.... 

On page 14 we find this passage: 
The introduction of black labour drove the whites from 
the large plantations and almost wiped out the small 
planters, who were forced to resort to the most costly 
manual labour and could not afford to own enough 
blacks to organize their plantations on the model of 
their well-to-do neighbours... . 


On page 17 M. Fay says of the education of those who 
were not sent to England, ‘‘As for the others, some 
auction sale would provide at the cheapest rate a 
cultivated servant who gave their children as much in- 
struction as they had need of...’’ Of Washington's 


own education he says (pages 31, 32): 

He received the first rudiments from a servant bought 
at the market.... Thus, like his training and his 
learning, all that he was taught was simple and limited: 
no fine manners, very little Latin, some exact and 
practical ideas—these were engraved upon the child’s 
receptive mind. Unlike most of the great men of 
the eighteenth century, he learnt first of all, not words, 
but how to act, how to calculate, how to reason, and 
this discipline did not shatter the character of the 
silent, strongminded child. 

Washington was a careful and practical farmer who 
studied and experimented when he was at home on his 
own estate. Cato’s delight in farming as Cicero repre- 
sents it in De Senectute 51-60 is recalled at once as one 
reads two passages from Washington’s diary, as quoted 
by M. Fay, on page 150. The second of these passages 
reads thus: 

I think. ..that the life of a husbandman is the most 
delectable. It is honourable, it is amusing, and with 
judicious management, it is profitable. To see plants 
rise from the earth and flourish by the superior skill and 
bounty of the laborer fills a contemplative mind with 
ideas which are more easy to be conceived than ex- 
pressed. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MAry Jou NSTON 
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Carr and Hadzsits’ 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


By WILBERT LESTER CARR, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and GEORGE 
DEPUE HADZSITS, University of Penn- 


sylvania 


In the 
Heath 
New 

Latin 
Series 


Latin lives; it is spoken and heard as well as seen 
and read. Vocabulary, forms, and syntax are 
learned functionally. Pupils learn to read Latin 
as Latin. They find out how the Romans talked 
and how they lived—which is what they want General Editor, 


W. L. Carr 


to know. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Columbia Aniversitp 
in the City of New Dork 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18, 1933 


Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools of Columbia University, parallel and equivalent 
to those of the academic year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., LL.B., and various 
diplomas of Teachers College, and the degrees of B.D., S.T.M., Th.D., in Union Theological Seminary. 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Greek Architecture, Sculpture, and the Minor Arts Professor Clarence H. Young 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Greek and Latin Classics in Translation Professor Raymond M. Weaver 
GREEK 


Professor Anita E. Klein Professor Clarence H. Young 


Elementary Course Greek Tragedy 


LATIN 


Cicero, De Senectute Professor Frank H. Cowles 
(College Course) 
The Odes of Horace Professor Anita E. Klein 
(College Course) 
Latin Prose Composition Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
(College Course) 
Roman Literature of the Later Empire 
Professor Charles N. Smiley 


Cicero's Letters Professor Hubert M. Poteat 


HISTORY 


The Roman Empire Professor Albert T. Olmstead 
Eastern Europe in the Early Middle Ages 


Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 


Professor Charles N. Smiley 
; (Advanced Course) 
Roman Lyric and Elegiac Poetry 

Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
Latin Prose Composition Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
(For the A.M. degree) 

The Roman World of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
Professor Frank H. Cowles 


Vergil, Aeneid 


The Greek City State Professor Albert T. Olmstead 


For the 1933 Summer Session Bulletin of Information, address 
The Secretary of Columbia University, New York, New York 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD OF THE CLASSICS 


A COMPLETE MODERN SERIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 


A modern course which retains the time-tested principles of experienced teaching. 


A modern adaptation of the most, popu- 
LATIN LESSONS lar first-year textbook in Latin ever pub- 
SMITH-THOMPSON lished. 
A unified course in Roman life and his- 
SECOND LATIN tory. Selections adapted from Eutropius 
iia and Livy, and from Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 


Selections from Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 
THIRD LATIN and Livy. Illustrated by photographs se- 
KELSEY-MEINECKE cured by Professor Kelsey in his travels. 


Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
FOURTH LATIN Horace, and Martial, broadening the field of 
fourth-year Latin. Illustrations, full notes, 
objective tests. 


CARLISLE-RICHARDSON 


All four titles conform in principle and content to the generally approved recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation and to College Entrance Examination 
Board requirements. 
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